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special subjects in the elementary school. — Some years ago Messrs. 
Kendall and Mirick published a book on the fundamental subjects of the 
elementary curriculum. In that book they discussed the methods of teach- 
ing these subjects and also the fundamental purposes which each of the 
subjects aims to attain in the training of children in the lower schools. The 
present volume' completes the work started in th« earliter book by present- 
ing a discussion of the special subjects such as music, physical education, 
drawing, nature-study, and constructive work in the lower grades. Instead 
of depending on their personal experiences for the treatment of these sub- 
jects, the authors have called in specialists in each field and have merely 
edited their discussions of each of these subjects. As in all composite 
books of this type, there is a variety in the points of view presented. One 
might almost say that each of the specialists has written with the over- 
enthusiasm of one who is devoted to a single interest. One reads the advo- 
cacy of attention to the "curve beautiful" in Mr. Daniels' discussion of 
drawing with some skepticism as to its usefulness for the elementary teacher. 
One feels in reading the work of Mr. Gebhard on music that the ends which 
he sets will be difficult or impossible of attainment for the ordinary teacher 
who is not a specialist in this subject. It is nevertheless of value to the 
teacher who has to deal with all of these subjects to have a statement from 
a specialist even if it is not possible in ordinary school work to reach all of 
the goals which are described. 

Another question which arises in the mind of the reader of a composite 
book of this sort is the question of the wisdom of dividing the elementary 
course into the fundamental and special subjects. So long as a subject has 
to be classified as special in the school curriculum it is Hkely to be treated 
with much less deference in the making up of the program and in the 
arranging of the general organization of the school than are the other subjects 
which are regarded as more essential. Nature-study will never become a 
genuine part of the elementary child's education so long as it is classified as 
special and is so treated in the organization of the work. That these sub- 
jects are different from the fundamental subjects does not justify treating 
them as less significant. The time has come when nature-study will have 
to be a part of every well-rounded elementary course. 

» Calvin N. Kendall and George A. Mirick, Hon to Teach the Special Subjects 
Boston: Houghton MifBin Co., 1918. Pp. xvi.-|-3io. ^1.60. 
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There are certain other special subjects which might have been taken 
up. These deserve at least as full treatment from the specialists as that 
given to the subjects here included. For example, there is no adequate 
treatment in either book of the work in household arts for girls. There is 
no adequate treatment of such matters as the use of the library, which has 
come to be in many elementary schools a very appropriate subject of special 
instruction. 

The present book will be useful as a series of essays on the special 
school subjects and will stimulate many teachers to more complete work in 
these lines. A fully organized course of study calls for a treatment of other 
subjects in at least equal compass and a co-ordination of all into a well- 
rounded curriculum where the different elements shall be closely correlated 
with each other. 

Suggestions on recreation to teachers. — Mr. Curtis' has addressed a series 
of discussions to teachers with the evident desire of encouraging them to 
plan somewhat more carefully their own personal leisure time. The book 
is made up of a series of comments on various different types of recreational 
opportunities. The author's judgments are offered on almost every subject 
that could properly come up under this head. There is a chapter on teachers' 
institutes which criticizes this institution and suggests some modifications of 
the program of institutes. There is a chapter on summer schools and one 
on camps and after-school recreations. 

The criticisms are in many cases fully justified, but the positive program 
which is offered as a substitute for the program criticized is in many cases 
wholly inadequate. The problem of reorganizing teachers' institutes is no 
trivial problem to be discussed merely from the point of view of recreation. 
One of the most serious problems before school administrators at the present 
time is that of providing adequate training for teachers in service. This 
phase of the subject Mr. Curtis evidently does not attempt to take up. His 
treatment of institutes will remain inadequate until he has compassed the 
educational as well as the recreational side of the problem. The same type 
of criticism may be made of the treatment of a number of the topics. 

Illustrative material for study of cloth-making. — A new book' prepared to 
be used as a college and normal-school textbook will interest elementary 
teachers because of the illustrative material which it contains. There are 
excellent pictures in the book showing the different stages of development 

•Henry S. Curtis, Recreation for Teachers. New York: The Macmillan Gj., 1918. 
Pp. xvi.-|-a88. J1.60. 

'MarvLois K1SSE1.L, Yarn and Cloth Making. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
Pp. xxvii-f-252. I1.60. 
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of the textile arts. The book is a very sketchy outline of the material in 
the field. It gives a full bibliography and thus introduces the teacher who 
wants to find the material to the literature of the subject. 

Psychological essays. — Two books are offered to teachers and general 
readers dealing with a number of topics in psychology more or less directly 
related to the problems of the school. It is interesting to note that these 
two volumes include not only the usual topics treated in textbooks in psy- 
chology, but also a number of related general topics which deal with the 
remoter problems of bodily activity and general physical and mental hygiene. 

Professor Swift's book' follows the lines which he has taken up in some 
of his earlier books. There is, for example, a very interesting chapter on 
the psychology of learning. In addition there are chapters on fatigue, 
memory, the psychology of testimony and rumor, and a final chapter on the 
psychology of digestion. 

Mr.Peters' book^ is somewhat more conventional in its treatment, includ- 
ing chapters on imagination and its culture, or the use of memory, and on 
mental imagery. His volume includes in the later chapters such matters as 
the popular hero, one's life-work, saving work from drudgery, and loyalty. 

These books are offered as reading-books for teachers' reading circles 
or as general series of essays for the common reader. They are paralleled 
in the current literature by a number of books which have to do directly 
with the school subjects and their analysis. 

These books are hopeful signs of a more general interest in psychology. 
As long as that subject remained a mere textbook subject many of its topics 
were not fully discussed, but when the whole round of human behavior is 
included, as in Mr. Swift's book and to some extent in Mr. Peters' book, it 
indicates that the fundamental principles of psychology are being applied 
in a general way to the whole range of human interests and human activities. 

Routine investigations. — ^The publication of material prepared for Doc- 
tors' theses in any field of scientific work has come to be recognized as one 
of the essential steps in the promotion of research. Two contributions 
recently issued by Teachers College represent material of the type produced 
by advanced students working on problems set for them as research problems. 
The firsts on material of instruction deals in a general way with a number of 

■ Edgar James Swift, Psychology and the Day's Work, New York: Scribner, 
1918. Pp. viii-l-388. 

» Chakles Clinton Peters, Human Conduct. New York: Macmillan, 1918 
Pp. xii-l-430. $1.30. 

J J. W. Heckert, The Organization of Instruction Materials. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 87, 1917. Pp. v-^-I07. 
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the principles which are involved in the arrangement of outlines of courses 
of study and individual lessons. The material included in this monograph 
will be suggestive to school superintendents and supervisors who have before 
them the problem of reorganizing the course of study. The introductory 
chapter summarizes the statements of Dewey, McMurry, and others, with 
regard to the principles on which the course of study should be organized. 

The second monograph' sets forth a statistical investigation and con- 
firms the findings of numerous recent investigations in which it is shown 
that the attainments of children in one grade overlap the attainments of 
children in the grades above and below. 

Both pieces of work are of a routine type. It would be to the advantage 
of readers of educational writings if authors would make clear in prefaces 
the character of their publications. Otherwise there is danger that the 
casual school officer who does not interest himself in detailed routine studies 
will form a false judgment with regard to the scientific work which is being 
done in education. 

Household arts and related subjects. — ^The problems of domestic organ- 
ization have for some years past engaged increasingly the attention of schools 
from the elementary grades through the college. Cooking and sewing 
appear today in the curricula of all of the leading elementary schools of the 
country. This work is carried forward by the high school and college to such 
an extent that it may be said that household arts constitute a regular part of 
the curriculum offered to girls and young women in every grade of schools. 

The number of books which have been produced for use in these various 
classes is comparatively smkll. The new series prepared by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company will attract the attention of teachers in all grades of schools 
because of the information which they contain and also because of the 
organization which they give to the various types of subject-matter com- 
monly included in the household arts. The two new volumes of this series 
which have just appeared deal with home and community hygiene' and the 
business side of household organization'. Earlier volumes dealt with cloth- 
ing for women and successful canning and preserving. A number of volumes 
are in prospect and are announced for immediate publication. 

' Paul J. Krdse, Tht Overlapping of Attainments in Certain Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Grades. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. gl, 
1918. Pp. 91. 

" Jean Broadhurst, Home and Community Hygiene. Lippincott's Home Manuals, 
edited by Benjamin R. Andrews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. xiii-f-428. 

3 C. W. Taber and Others, The Business of the Household. Lippincott's Home 
Manuals, edited by Benjamin R. Andrews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. 
Pp. xii-f-438. 
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The book on home and community hygiene begins with a chapter on 
bacteria and then takes up in succession such problems as the handling and 
serving of food in a sanitary way, the care of milk, the water supply, and so 
on. There are chapters later in the book on mental hygiene and vital 
statistics on infant welfare and tuberculosis. Each of the chapters gives a 
body of information and also a series of suggestions with regard to the best 
methods of dealing with the health problems taken up in that chapter. 
The book is available for college classes and might well be used in high- 
school classes. The elementary teacher who is in need of suggestions will 
find much material in these chapters which can be adapted to instruction in 
the lower grades. 

The book on the business of the household is very much more directly 
related to forms of instruction that are common in the elementary school. 
There is a statement of the proper division of the income. There are sug- 
gestions with regard to methods of making a budget and keeping household 
accounts. Several of the chapters in this book are simply enough phrased 
for the material to be used directly in the upper grades of the elementary 
school. 

As attempts to organize the material for instruction in these compli- 
cated subjects the books are to be highly commended. It is to be hoped 
that they will stimulate the preparation of other equally systematic and 
complete discussions of these various topics which can be used as textbooks 
in the grades. Much of the material here presented is too elementary to 
justify receiving attention for the first time in college classes or even in 
high-school classes. Much of this material would be interesting to children 
of elementary-school age. What is needed is the preparation of this material 
in proper form for presentation to these younger children. 

Constructive projects for boys. — The manual-training class cannot main- 
tain the interest of boys if the things which they are asked to build in this 
class are artificial or remote from their own practical interests. Further- 
more, many of the things which boys are allowed to build in the shop are 
small and give no play to their desire for larger constructive projects. The 
book prepared by Mr. Blackburn' is designed to give boys something to do 
outdoors on a large scale and at the same time to satisfy their desires for 
constructive projects having to do with their own lives. There are excellent 
plans in this book for the building of outdoor parallel bars and basket- 
ball standards, for building judges' stands for tennis and bicycle racks and 

' Samuel A. Blackburn, Boy Activity Projects. Peoria, III.: Manual Arts Press, 1918. 
Pp. 143. »i.a5. 
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spring boards. There are plans for making the equipment for shops and 
for building cages for animals. The book contains many suggestive descrip- 
tions of projects which can be utilized either to supplement or to replace 
some of the formal types of work which have commonly characterized the 
manual-training shop. 

Community centers in schools. — The organization of a community center 
in a school building very frequently encounters the difficulty that no one 
in the company knows exactly how to go about organizing the community 
for this project or carrying on the work after it has been started. Mr. 
Jackson' has attempted in a book of 150 pages to outline the practical 
methods of organizing a community center. The book contains a suggested 
constitution for such an organization and describes some of the activities 
that may properly be taken up. There is a chapter on how to organize. 
In this chapter the various steps are described by which the community 
can be persuaded to come together and lay out a program for continuous 
constructive work. 

There can be no doubt that any agency which will promote the study 
of community problems will be able during the next few years to make 
valuable contributions to public life. The example of Europe will stimulate 
many discussions in this country of the relations between different levels 
of society. There are practical social problems which will become urgent 
political problems in the immediate future. The proper solution of all these 
social and political problems will depend on the dissemination of intelligent 
views. Since the schools of an earlier generation have not prepared the 
common man and the common woman to formulate such views, it becomes 
a public obligation to provide training centers for adults. Evidently all 
these training centers cannot be schools in the ordinary sense of the word; 
nor can they employ instructors as in the grades and in the high school. 
It is, however, possible to organize a community so that instruction may be 
disseminated in the form of discussions and even in the form of readings 
and exercises that resemble class exercises. There need be no hesitation on 
the part of any community in deciding to continue educational opportunities 
for older people. 

The community center idea is therefore a timely idea in the midst of 
the social demands which the reconstruction period is sure to make on pop- 
ular intelligence. The movement has had the support of the President of 
the United States. Mr. Jackson therefore very appropriately inserts as the 

■ Henry E. Jacksok, A Community Center, What It Is and How to Organize It. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 159. 
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first page of his book a letter from the President to the State Councils of 
Defense urging that the schools be employed to prepare people for the intel- 
ligent handling of their social and civic problems. 

Moral education. — Morality in its broadest terms is today much more 
clearly recognized as an end of education than it ever was before. There was 
a time when laxity of public morality was allowed to pass without serious 
condemnation. There was a time when the advocate of teaching morality in 
the schools was in danger of being looked down on as a prude. All that was 
in the days when the conscience of the nation was dormant and when morality 
was a matter apart from the common occurences of life. 

Mr. Engleman has reflected the new attitude in such typical chapters of 
his book' as those entitled "Moral and Regligious Education through Nature 
Study and Science," "Moral Instruction through Manual Training," "Moral 
Education through Vocational Direction," and so on through a long list 
which makes it clear that every step taken by the school is in the direction 
of a sounder attitude toward life or in the direction away from such a strong 
attitude. 

The book is free from sentimentality. It grows out of the practical 
experience of a man who has been successful in organizing schools and 
stimulating young people to think seriously of their educational opportunity. 
It will help teachers and parents to think of methods of guiding pupils. It is 
suitable tor reading circles and personal reading. It would be a good book 
for teachers' meetings and might with advantage be put into the hands of 
pupils in the higher grades. Each chapter closes with a list of questions and 
references, making the book a starting-point for fuller discussion. 

■ J. O. Englemam, Moral Education in School and Home. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., 1918. Pp. xiv-l-314. 
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